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Three Impediments 


(THREE impediments placed in the way of free thought and 

inquiry by the people need to be dealt with: (1) The 
opinion that ‘‘we, the people,’’ have neither the knowledge 
nor the means to act wisely and in time on the most urgent 
issues. The ‘crisis approach’? denies the democratic pro- 
cess of public discussion, of hearings before committees of 
Congress and debate on the floor of the Senate and the House, 
places a serious restriction upon the intelligent participation 
in government by the people. (2) The appeal to 
fear and the hysteria campaigns, whether led by earnest, 
frightened men or incited by partisans, smother the essential 
freedom to hold and to proclaim an honest opinion. Govern- 
ment by the people is tco precious to permit the denial of the 
most searching thought and the widest debate. It is un- 
American ro proscribe thought and put the mind in a strait 
jacket. Democracy loses when political campaigns are won 
by candidates whose major platform plank is the threat of 
two Communists in every garage. The danger of tyranny— 
both red and black—is tco real for us to permit frightened 
men and ambitious politicians to continue this practice. 
(3) Attacks launched from behind the screen of special privi- 
lege against the loyalty and integrity of persons holding 
opinions contrary to the ‘‘orthodox’”’ view are an extreme 
offense against liberty. The attempt to meet an 
argument or maintain a position by a personal attack on the 
advocate of the objectionable idea is a very old and a very 
evil practice. In an earlier day, when character assassina- 
tion was not so effective, the dissenting argument was an- 
swered by burning the dissenter—PAUL N. POLING, in 
God and the Nations. Doubleday & Co., New York. 
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Atlanta Lawyer Says, “We Will Never Bow” 





No Interference, North or South 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In response to “The South’s Racial 
Policy,” by Benj. E. Mays, appearing in 
your issue of Nov. 6. 

As a Presbyterian since five years of 
age, an elder in the Peachtree Road Pres- 
byterian Church of Atlanta, and a sub- 
scriber to your magazine, and feeling that 
I have rights to be heard in your paper, 
I protest and condemn the soft pedaled 
policy of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, many of its members, and articles 
such as that of the Mays’ type. I am 71 
years of age, a lawyer of 46 year’s experi- 
ence, and a blue blooded Southerner. 

You print such articles, which beneath 
the cover is a catechism of whites. I con- 
sider Mays’ views as a lot of rot, and be- 
neath and back of the lines is his ambition 
to become the white man’s equal, socially, 
and otherwise. If he had sound judgment, 
he would know that such views made pub- 
lic, incense white people in the South. I 
charge your paper, and every Presbyterian 
siding with you, as endorsing May’s fine 
Italian thought beneath surface of pur- 
posely sewing illwill among the negro 
race, and trusting to arouse the sympathies 
of white people. You men of the clerical 
cloak, do not mix with the everyday man 
and woman “on the street.” Ido. I know 
the feeling of the vast major portion of 
the people of the South. They will not 
stand for the wishes of Mays and the “big 
wigs” of the negro race. God never in- 
tended such a mixture. I personally will 
never bow to the wishes and purposes 





The Bible—a Light and Guide 





Thanksgiving to Christmas Readings: 


Thanksgiving, Nov. 23.....Psalms 121 


he ce awe ea eho he Oe we Psalms 1 
CN ah Bald oa ha 6 Sed aie ww eee Matthew 5 
Sunday, Nov. 26......... John 1:1-18 
EA ee eT a Exodus 20:1-17 
A ee oer ae te Psalms 51 
a aa sis desde kins a sy Luke 11 
ere eee ee ee Psalms 27 
Wuhan, Wee. Bocce ccccccces Psalms 43 
Pe etace scene aren Psalms 119:105-112 
Sunday, Dec. 3....... Proverbs 4:1-19 
FE ee eee eee John 8:1-19 
es be a awa ee kane John 12:23-36 
Dain ae aos 0a. eae Oe II Peter 1 
een eean as ee eae we Isaiah 55 
ime diihie Aah wide Sad me Wl SL Psalms 91 
ee ee eee ee Psalms 2: 


Universal Bible 
Sunday, Dec. 10. .Psalms 119:97-104 


SC saek ack who wekeend oaks Luke 15 
ery ye ee Isaiah 40:1-8, 28-31 
ree eee I Corinthians 13 
Pa ee ee es I John 3 
— TTT TTT CTC Romans 12 
eas a Wadi hind bah Ri Matthew 25 
Sunday, Dec. 17........-.-- John 3:1-21 
Ds Sec es0 dee eweesd Cord ee John 14 
eer eT re Matthew 11 
BE 6: eid oS a ee Hebrews 12:1-13 
ee Revelation 21:1-7, 22-27 
ey ee ere eee John 17 
es eek ae ean ks ck wee meme Isaiah 53 


Sunday, Dec. 24......Matthew 1:18-25 
Christmas, Dec. 25.... .Matthew 2:1-12 


of President Truman, the late Franklyn 
Roosevelt and his widow, Eleanor. 

If the negro editors, negro and white 
preachers, negro professional men gen- 
erally, both above and below the Mason- 
Dixon Line, would keep their mouths, pens, 
and politics out of affairs in the South, 
whites and blacks would continue to live 
smoothly and without friction in their re- 
spective lives, associations and dealings. 
We might as well be practical about this 
matter. Tear down segregation lines! We 
will never bow to this crazy mandate in 
the South. This declaration also binds 


whites in other sections of the United 
States. 
CARL F. HUTCHESON, 
Attorney at Law. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Sermons Invited 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Manuscripts are still being considered 
for Volume V, the forthcoming issue of 
BEST SERMONS, edited by G. Paul Butler. 
Clergymen of all faiths are invited to sub- 
mit a sermon for consideration to Dr. 
Butler at 431 Riverside Drive, New York 


25, N. Y., as soon as possible. December 


20 is the final date. 

Sermons should have been preached be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1949 and Oct. 1, 1950. Volume 
V will be published in 1951. All sermons 
will be read with care; no manuscripts can 
be returned; all contributors should keep 
a copy of the sermon submitted; be sure 
your full name and church connection is 
given. 

BEST SERMONS is based upon a world- 
wide search for the best in contemporary 
preaching. To date sermons have been re- 
ceived from 55 countries, in 15 different 
languages, Dr. Butler is anxious to give 
representation to the younger ministers, as 
well as the men who are in the great pul- 
pits. 

G. PAUL BUTLER. 

New York. 


The Alabama Report 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Thanks a million for recognizing the 
epochal qualities in the Christian Rela- 
tions report of the Synod of Alabama 
(OUTLOOK, Oct. 16). I would like 30 
copies of it. . 

MRS. RUFUS BRITTAIN. 

Tazewell, Va. 





We do enjoy your paper so much. It is 
worth the price just for Dr. Thompson’s 
S. S. lessons or Dr. Foreman’'s feature. 
Congratulations. 

MR. AND MRS. CHRIS MATHESON. 

Gainesville, Fla. 





which he has bestowed upon us. 


of our fellow-Americans. 


international justice. 


this land beyond all others will in his 
peace which the world cannot give. 


where, to pray for peace. 


(SEAL) 
By the President: 
DEAN ACHESON 
Secretary of State. 





Thanksgiving Day, 1950 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 


In keeping with the custom established by our forefathers and hallowed 
by faithful observance throughout the years, it is fitting that once again at 
this season we set aside a day for giving thanks to God for the many blessings 


We are deeply grateful for the bounties of our soil, for the unequalled 
production of our mines and factories, and for all the vast resources of our 
beloved country, which have enabled our citizens to build a great civilization. 
We are thankful for the enjoyment of our personal liberties and for the loyalty 


We offer fervent thanks that we are privileged to join with other coun- 
tries in the work of the United Nations, which was founded to maintain peace 
in a troubled world and is now standing firm in upholding the principles of 


Contemplating these blessings with humility, we have a deepened sense 
of our responsibility to serve unselfishly, and we pray to Almighty God for 
wisdom in our relations with our fellowmen. 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United 
States of America, in conformance with the joint resolution of Congress ap- 
proved December 26, 1941, designating the fourth Thursday of November in 
each year as Thanksgiving Day, do hereby proclaim Thursday, November 23, 
1950, as a day of national thanksgiving, and I call upon every citizen to offer 
thanks to God for his gracious guidance and help. 
men to appeal to the Most High, that the God of our Fathers who has blessed 


Again I ask all my country- 


infinite mercy grant to all nations that 
I entreat them, in church, chapel and 


synagogue, in their homes and in the busy walks of life, every day and every- 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
Seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this nineteenth day of October in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and seventy-fifth. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN. 
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Church-Approved Issues Are Voted 


Church forces played an exception- 
ally active role in supporting or op- 
posing specific issues presented for the 
voters’ endorsement in state and local 
referenda. 

Election returns revealed important 
victories for church groups in states 
where the issue of legalized gambling 
was at stake. 

In California, clergymen of the three 
faiths worked successfully to defeat an 
initiative measure to legalize various 
types of gambling. They branded the 
measure as a threat to the moral struc- 
ture of the community and as calcu- 
lated to bring poverty to many homes. 

Rejected by the voters of Massachu- 
setts was a proposal for a state lottery 
to finance greater old-age benefits. 
Church leaders had mustered strong op- 
position to the proposal. In Montana 
another church-opposed proposal to 


legalize slot machines was likewise de- 
feated. 


Church forces also scored a success 
when Arizona voters turned down a 
proposal to allow the operation of 
casinos, slot machines, bookmaking es- 
tablishments and card rooms. Prior to 
election day, more than 3,000 persons 
took part in a combined “Christ, Not 
Vice’ and anti-gambling demonstration 
at the opening of the Arizona State 
Fair. 


Religious leaders were unsuccessful, 
however, in opposing in Oregon proposal 
to outlaw the sale of alcoholic beverages 
using certain kinds of promotive adver- 
tising. They also failed to rally enough 
popular support for an Arkansas 
initiative state prohibition act banning 
the manufacture and sale of liquor.— 
RNS. 


Missionaries Returning to Korea 


Kobe, Japan (RNS)—Protestant mis- 
sionaries evacuated to Japan from Ko- 
rea are beginning to return to Seoul, 
although conditions in the liberated 
city are far from settled and most of 
the mission houses are still showing the 
effects of the North Korean occupation. 

Chairmen of missions are also secur- 
ing permits to return to Korea. E. T. 
Boyer (Southern Presbyterian mission) 
will return to southwest Korea. 


Those Who Stayed 


H. W. Lane (Australian mission) has 
returned to his home in Fusan, where 
several other missionaries remained 
during the summer. Among them were 
Edward Adams Francis Kinsler, Harry 
J. Hill, Arch Campbell and John Under- 
wood (Presbyterian, USA, mission), and 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Linton, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Petrie Mitchell, and Dr. Herbert 
S. Codington (Southern Presbyterian 
mission). 

It is reported here that Miss Florence 
E. Root (Southern Presbyterian mis- 
sion), who refused to leave her station 
at Kwangju in the face of the Com- 
munist advance, is alive and well. Miss 
Root was said to have found refuge 
with a small colony of Adventists who 
kept her hidden during the crisis. 

Conditions in Seoul are described as 
“quite rugged.” Most of the mission 
centers are without windows or furnj- 
ture, although in most cases the heat- 
ing plants are intact. Food is plentiful, 


but cargo and passenger service is 
limited and presently confined to air 
traffic. 





ELECTED—H. Kerr Taylor, Milledge- 
ville, Ga., pastor and longtime Foreign 
Mission educational secretary, has been 
elected director of Christian Relations 
for the General Assembly by the Board 
of Church Extension. This post was 
made vacant last summer by the resig- 
nation of John H. Marion, Jr. Dr. 
Taylor has not yet indicated his accep- 
tance of this position. 


Oxnam Asks Golden 
Rule to Be Followed 
In Religious Liberty 


Reformation Day Address 
Says Pope Could End Tension 


Trenton, N. J. (RNS)—Religious ten- 
sion throughout the world would end 
immediately if Pope Pius XII would 
“simply declare that in all matters of 
religious liberty the Roman Catholic 
Church will do unto others as it would 
be done by.” 

Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
of New York made this statement to a 
Protestant Reformation Day rally of 
more than 5,000 persons here. 

If the Pope would “then act upon 
that declaration,’’ Bishop Oxnam said, 
“the difficulties would be ended.” 

Protestants do not wish religious di- 
vision in this country, he said. 

‘We desire the same liberty for 
every Roman Catholic that we demand 
for ourselves,” the bishop added. ‘‘} 
believe I also speak the Protestant, mind 
when I say we are determined that 
clericalism shall not take root in this 
country and that our own liberty shall 
not be jeopardized.”’ 

Bishop Oxnam called for an end to 
“the political, social and religious dis- 
abilities suffered by Protestants in 
Spain, Italy, Latin-American countries” 
and other areas. 


Use of Public Funds Assailed 


He also assailed efforts to obtain the 
use of public funds for the support of 
parochial edueation and charged they 
are “part of a carefully calculated plan 
to break down the American doctrine 
of the separation of church and state. 

“The public school system of the 
United States is one of our greatest 
achievements,”’ he said, ‘‘and stands to- 
day as a bulwark of democracy. To 
discredit our schools by calling them 
‘godless schools’ is not only to mislead 
the people but also to undermine this 
bulwark of democracy. 

“The right of a church to maintain 
schools to educate its children is not 
denied, if the parents so desire. ‘ 
To drain off vase sums from public edu- 
cation to support private and parochial 
education is eventually so to weaken 
the public system as to destroy it.” 


Protestantism Brings Liberties 


Bishop Oxnam claimed that human 
liberties are greatest in nations where 








Protestantism has been dominant. Said Reformation services ever sponsored by ing secular, which means that at times S 
he: the Council of Churches of Buffalo and we must stand with the Catholics and 
Erie County. About 150 clergymen of at times, when they encroach upon our 
oarhe a — and Fes gern fact more than a dozen denominations liberties, we must stand against them.’ r 
cae te tlinatn  Soakeniail yam party tinny og ee i : 
ries > pres -rotests ) ies, Ka , Ww s the i 
i PB Be gate sony aca See applied Christianity at Union Theologi- Sockman Speaks to Lawyers in 
org yo — — re ae cal Seminary, said that Communism is Washington Preaching Mission 
not been infiltrated. rotestant Unite ae 3 : fi 
States of America is in no serious dan- rs anal evil of the world’ come - the Washington, D. C. (RNS)—Chief 
ger from Communism. This is equally 4isguise of a “scheme of redemption.” Justice Fred M. Vinson and Associate 
true in New Zealand and in Australia. He declared that Communism illus- ate , apie 
jobs 6 Obie @ Os Hien Justice Tom C. Clark, of the United 
“Wherever Protestantism has gone ee fi States Supreme Court, headed a list of 
with — ee ee the a - ree page ws an he ra a world “1S outstanding jurists who attended a 
wrivate judgment, it has so enthrone done by idealists who do not recognize a ee 
the caccek a freedom that the atmos-_ the fragmentary nature of their poset Christian rage Lace held here . 
phere becomes congenial to the free in connection with a week-long Prot- 
man, and the good earth is fertilized estant preaching mission. (Picture in 
with liberty. Such atmosphere and “They Are Idolators” next column.) g1 
such earth are not the Hey — Nearly 1,000 Washington judges, m 
then athe teria or to the seed of Com “Communists are terrible idealists jawyers, and ministers heard Ralph W. oe 
and they have proved once and for all sgockman, pastor of Christ Methodist Sc 
The Reformation Day service was held that they can distill cruelty out of good- church, New York City, declare that P 
under the auspices of the Council of €8s,” he said. ‘The Communists are “the pulpit is not adequate for a world 
Churches of Greater Trenton. A choir 0t so dangerous because they are like ours. We simply have got to get ps 
of more than 600 voices sang and the theists but because they are idolators.” the laity as an effective witness.” ou 
congregation overflowed the two main He said that Communists “imagine Dr. Sockman told the lawyers that ti 
auditoriums of the War Memorial Audi- themselves to be the judges of the they can serve the Christian cause by to 
torium. ‘There was « proressional of world” and that according to their own ‘endeavoring to bring our old moral : 
ministers from more than 125 Frotes- definition ‘“‘Russia is a righteous nation commandments up to our new social . 
tant churches in the Trenton area. and we are an evil nation.” trends.” a 
Dr. Niebuhr contended that “too “The Ten Commandments and the 
. : F many people try to oversimplify ideal- Sermon on the Mount are eternally 
Niebuhr in Buffalo Meeting wary Si ' P wail true,” he said, “but their application la 
Buffalo, N. Y. (RNS)—Reinhold Nie- He said that the concept of the sep- Must be projected into our complex liv- “ 
buhr of New York challenged Protes- aration of church and state originated ing in order to stiag the consciousness 
tants to “reclaim the gospel of the in an age when the church and state of men awake.” 7 
Reformation’ by maintaining freedom were comparatively small. 
in the face of Communism, growing “Now the church and state have 
secularism and religious bigotry. grown larger, and absolute separation This preaching mission was estimated - 
He addressed 2,900 persons in Klein- is not so easy,” he said. “We must © have reached more than 15,000 peo- me 
hans Music Hall at one of the largest work to protect our society from becom- Ple daily with 309 Protestant churches ” 
of Greater Washington participating. 
Services were conducted nightly in 19 = 
different churches throughout the city. ve 
Among the 30 preachers leading the of 
services were these who are or have do 
been in the Presbyterian Church, US: sw 
J. Calvin Reid and Ansley C. Moore, 
Pittsburgh, and Jas. A. Jones, Charlotte, as 
N.C. as 
First meeting was in the Uline Arena -_ 
celebrating Reformation Sunday, with ha 
10,000 persons attending and several ” 
thousand turned away. Robt. J. Mc- of 
Cracken, of Riverside church, New York, a , 
was the preacher at that service. Noon- we 
day services throughout the week were cal 
held at the Department of Agriculture ale 
and in the Pentagon Building. na 
(e) 
Two Ministers’ Wives Die eas 
Turissa Gruver Scanlon, wife of David ce 
H. Scanlon, died at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. R. H. Wright, in Dur- 
ham, N. C., Nov. 6 after a long illness. 
Dr. Scanlon, who was pastor of the 
Durham First church from 1920 to all 
; 1938 is critically ill at the home of his tha 
, 2 tie - daughter Mrs. 'T. T. Jones in Durham. = 
‘ a n 
LAWYERS HEAR SOCKMAN—Nearly 1,000 judges, lawyers and ministers — act 
attended a Christian Lawyers’ Luncheon in Washington, D. C., recently in Ruth L. Smith McKelway, widow of Sou 
connection with the week-long preaching mission held there (see next col- Alexander J. McKelway, died in Wash- d 
umn). Ralph W. Sockman was the speaker to this group. Some of them ington, D. C., Oct. 29. She has been ove 
are shown above (I. to r.): Judge Bolitha Laws of Washington; Dr. Sock- making her home with her son, Benja- fru 
man; Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson and Associate Justice Tom C. Clark— min M. McKelway, editor of the Wash- the 
RNS Photo. ington Star. are 
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SOUTHERNERS 
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THE SOUTHERNER «wx 
An American First 


By ESTES KEFAUVER 


E HAVE a strange paradox in 
W the South. Here we have the 
greatest natural resources, the 
greatest people, the best climate, the 
most graceful living, the best chance of 
success in our undertakings—yet, the 
South continues to be the Economic 
Problem No. 1 of the nation. 

If we didn’t know it to be true, we 
wouldn’t believe it! Fortunately for 
our tomorrows, the picture is not en- 
tirely bleak. As a matter-of-fact, his- 
tory is on our side. ‘‘Nobody knows 
the trouble we’ve seen,” to paraphrase 
the old Negro spiritual. Our troubles 
would have proved fatal dosages for a 
lesser people. No less than THREE of 
the worst calamities ever to befall any 
land have blighted the people of the 
South. 

The South endured the ravages of a 
bloody War Between the States, in many 
instances pitting brother against 
brother. A great portion of this devas- 
tation took place on Southern soil. Even 
in those days war was a conscienceless 
leveler. But the South survived! 

Nearly as bad were the outrages of 
the Reconstruction. Never has there 
been recorded a more pitiable occasion 
of kicking a people when they were 
down. But, somehow, again, the South 
survived! 

The third major calamity is as old 
as the South’s history and as continuing 
as the respiration of its successive gen- 
erations of people. Constant efforts 
have been, and are being, made to 
strangle the development and growth 
of the South as a region. Even with 
a stymied trade, the South survives and 
will survive even this discriminatory 
calamity! 

For classification purposes, the South 
is generally that region of 13 States 
lying south of the Mason-Dixon Line 
(excluding industrial Maryland) and 
east of the Mississippi River, but in- 
cluding Louisiana, Texas and Okla- 
homa. 


Half the Nation’s Farms 


In that region reside nearly 30% of 
all the people of the United States. In 
that region are half of America’s farms. 
Two-thirds of all Southern people live 
in rural areas: two-fifths of them 
actually on farms. One-third of the 
Southerners are engaged in agriculture. 

All but eight per cent of our cotton; 
over 90% of the tobacco and grape- 
fruit; four-fifths of the rice; and all 
the tung-oil and peanuts we produce 
are produced in the South. We are rich 
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in forests, in clays, coal, bauxite (for 
aluminum), petroleum, natural gas and 
many other natural resources. 

Withal, the South means something 
more: an intangible, almost indefinable 
something. The South denotes a way 
of life. We are a friendly people; we 
are tolerant; we are courteous. Ours 
is a stubborn, but quiet, belief in free- 
dom, opportunity and sportsmanship. It 
is these attributes of character which 
enable the South to survive and even to 
progress. Our cultural independence, 
our sense of values and our resolute 
determination to press on have not been 
tost. These facts lead me to believe the 
South will overcome any problem pre- 
sented. Surely our record of achieve- 
ment in the face of adversity gives up 
hope of ultimate attainment. 

The late Henry W. Grady, managing 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, put 
his finger on the trouble spot 61 years 
ago in a speech in Boston. He told of 
the funeral of a poverty-stricken ‘‘one- 


gallus” farmer who was buried in 
Pickens County, Georgia. 
“They cut through solid marble to 


make his grave’; the great editor 
pointed out, ‘“‘and yet the little tomb- 
stone they put above him was from 
Vermont. They buried him in the heart 
of a pine forest, and yet the pine cof- 
fin was imported from Cincinnati. They 
buried him within touch of an iron 
mine, and yet the nails in his coffin and 
the iron in the shovel that dug his grave 
were imported from Pittsburgh. They 
buried him by the side of the best sheep- 
grazing country on the earth, and yet 
the wool in the coffin bands and the 
coffin bands themselves were brought 
from the North. They buried him in a 
New York coat,’’ Mr. Grady went on, 
‘“‘fand a pair of Boston shoes and a pair 
of breeches from Chicago and a shirt 
from Cincinnati. THE SOUTH DIDN’T 
FURNISH A THING FOR THAT 
FUNERAL BUT THE CORPSE AND 
THE HOLE IN THE GROUND!” 
Progress has been made to correct 
our non-development since the turn of 
the century. For the foregoing reasons 
our region trailed the remainder of the 
nation in industrialization. One thing 
that personifies both agriculture and 
manufacturing in the South is the fine 
specialization. This could account, in 
some measure, for the idle or under- 
utilized human and natural resources 
of the section. Until our recent in- 
crease, the South had been such a low- 
income area that many types of indus- 
tries are not attracted to our local mar- 
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SENATOR Kefauver, who has 


been considerably in the 
headlines recently as head of 
the Senate’s Committee in- 
vestigating crime, won his 
seat by defeating the Crump 
machine in Tennessee in 1948. 
He is a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. He 
had served in the House of 
Representatives from 1939 to 
January, 1949, before going 
into the upper house. He is 
a graduate of the University 
of Tennessee, with his law 
degree from Yale. He was 
admitted to the Tennessee Bar 
in 1929. He is a member of 
the Chattanooga firm of Ke- 
fauver and Duggan. Before 
going to Congress, he was, in 
1939, commissioner of finance 
and taxation for the state. In 
1937 he received the award 
as the “most outstanding 
young citizen” from the Chat- 
tanooga Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Senator Kefauver 
is vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Associa- 
tion and a co-author of 20th 
Century Congress. He is a 
Baptist and makes his home 
at Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 











kets. What expansion we have had of 
manufacturing facilities have been in 
the nature of branch plants, rather than 
of locally-owned enterprises. 

We are now witnessing a greater ex- 
pansion of industry in the Southland, 
and the diversification is much more 
apparent. Due in a large part to the 
TVA development, I think, the people 
of the South now pay about six per cent 
of the national income tax, as com- 
pared to payments of about three per 
cent in the pre-war period. 

Until our freight rates are actually 
equalized, the economic lid cannot be 
effectively removed from the South. 
Plant location depends to a very great 
extent on transportation, obviously. 


No Part Can Be Isolated 


I hope what appears to be a trend 
is developing in this country: the trend 


3 








of recognition by all Americans that 
no one part can be isolated with profit 
to the remainder. The debate, and the 
results of the votes in Congress on the 
extension and expansion of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, support. the 
validity of such a trend. America can 
no more afford to isolate the South than 
it can afford to isolate itself from Eng- 
land. 

We can promote this trend in the 
Southland. This promotion can be ac- 
complished by realizing that the other 
regions must be uplifted, even as we 
seek to further our own interests. We 
defeat our own purposes, morally and 
actually, when we seek to elevate our 
own position and, at the same time, put 
our feet on the neck of another section 
of the nation. Ordinarily, prosperity 
in one section redounds to the benefit 
of the entire country; certainly, a de- 
pression in one section affects all of 
us. 

There need be no rivalry, for ex- 
ample, between the South and the New 
England sector. Plants which have 
come to the South are attracted here 
by the market and materials. I think 
this is true of more than 75% of the 
rew manufacturers who have begun 
operations in the South since the recent 
war. Only a very few of these units— 
those based on foreign products—could 
have located in New England. I think 
I am safe in asserting that only where 
we have labor oriented plants do the 
South and New England actually get 
into competition for the same type of 
capacity. This seems to be true, prin- 
cipally, with regard to textiles and shoe 
manufacturing. 

Development begets development. New 
industries look Southward because our 
recent development economically has 
created a new and better market. De- 
velopment of our resources 
prompted development of others which 


some of 


were immediately available for use, and 
could be exploited more economically 
than unused resources in other sections. 
Labor is available, because we have not 
in the past put Southern labor to the 
best possible use. 

Local governments are busy now to 
assist the development. Information is 
being provided prospective newcomers. 
Local capital is becoming more readily 
available. Industrialists were shown 
during the war that plants could be 
staffed with skilled personnel almost at 
the beckoning of the personnel depart- 
ment’s finger. 


Other Regions Benefit 


The important thing to remember is, 
expanded manufacturing in the South 
means a greater market for producers 
in other regions. This means an added 
stimulus for new capital investments in 
those other regions. Inter-regional trade 
is promoting expansion in other areas 
which provide greater regional advan- 
tages. All this is reflected in less cost 
to the consumer. More and more 
America will do things where they find 
they can do them best. 

This, I think, will be more and more 
true of the livestock industry. Before 
long livestock producers will avail them- 
selves of the verdant winter pastures of 
the South, and not sustain the great 
losses of the nature which entails “hay- 


lifts’’ in other regions. 
There are more changes needed, of 
course Development always brings a 


period of constant transition. One in- 
dustry, often overlooked as we consider 
the South’s natural advantages, is re- 
creation. Our third largest industry in 
Tennessee today is recreation: tourist 
interest. Nature has been kind indeed 
to the geographical South. Improved 
roads are increasing income from this 
industry. The greatest single man- 
made recreation development in the 


South, of course, is the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. In fact, to my mind, the 
TVA is as much responsible for the 
economic recovering of the South as 
any other single factor. 

Our farmers have energy to operate 
their power machinery; their wives have 
all the advantages of city life; the youth 
on the farm is remaining there because 
TVA power is bringing the bright lights 
to him. TVA and REA have brought 
light to half the farms in the South— 
light where there was once drab dark- 
ness and gloom. 

We see signs of the times. We see 
for the South a moving away from its 
paradox, which I mentioned at the out- 
set. I would admonish the people of 
the South—as we advance economi- 
cally, politically—to be our Own best 
friend, and not our own worst enemy. 


In Hurting Others, We Hurt Ourselves 


Centuries ago the Master taught the 
blessedness of giving: of being con- 
cerned as to the other fellow’s welfare. 
If we revel in our own progress and 
seek to deal heavy-handedly with the 
other regions, we hurt ourselves. So, 
as we move out and up, let’s remember: 
We are Americans first. 

The more on a par the South becomes 
with the remainder of the nation, the 
greater will be our duty of practicing 
our Americanism. We should hold no 
ill-will toward other Americans for 
placing us in economic shackles. We 
should not be vengeful. 

Rather, we should devote our post- 
have-not days to the upbuilding of all 
America. By serving all the people, we 
serve ourselves. Such is the immutable 
law of nature. ‘‘Heaven helps those 
who help themselves’’; true. But more 
important is the basic essential of re- 
ligious love: heaven helps those who 
help others. 


What the World Council Is... and Isn't 


A statement on what the World Coun- 
cil is, and what the World Council is 
not, which provoked some fiery theo- 
logical debate at the 1950 Toronto 
meetings of the Central Committee of 
the World Council has now been pub- 
lished and “commended” to the USA 
member churches of the Council “for 
study and comment.’”’ The pamphlet is 
available at the New York office of the 
World Council free of charge. 


What the World Council Is Not: 


1. The World Council is not and must 
never become a Super-Church. 

2. The purpose of the World Council 
is not to negotiate unions between 
churches, which can only be done by 
the churches themselves acting on their 
own initiative, but to bring the churches 
into living contact with each other and 


Statement Meets Charges Made 
Against Cooperating Body; 
Clarifies Objectives 
So 


to promote the study and discussion of 
the issues of church unity. 


3. The World Council cannot and 
should not be based on any one partic- 
ular conception of the church. It does 
not prejudge the ecclesiological prob- 
lem. 


4. Membership in the World Council 
does not imply that a church treats its 
own conception of the church as merely 
relative. 

5. Membership in the World Council 
does not imply the acceptance of a 
specific doctrine concerning the nature 
of church unity. 


Assumptions Underlying the World 
Council: 

1. The member churches of the Coun- 
cil believe that conversation, coopera- 
tion and common witness of the 
churches must be based on the common 
recognition that Christ is the Divine 
Head of the Body. 

2. The member churches of the World 
Council believe on the basis of the New 
Testament that the Church of Christ 
is one. 

3. The member churches recognize 
that the membership of the Church of 
Christ is more inclusive than the mem- 
bership of their own church body. They 
seek, therefore, to enter into living con- 
tact with those outside their own ranks 
who confess the Lordship of Christ. 

4. The member churches of the World 
Council consider the relationship of 
other churches to the Holy Catholic 
Church which the Creeds profess as a 
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subject of mutual consideration. Never- 
theless, membership does not imply that 
each church must regard the other 
member churches as churches in the 
true and full sense of the word. 

5. The member churches of the World 
Council recognize in other churches 
elements of the true church. They con- 
sider that this mutual recognition 
obliges them to enter into a serious 
conversation with each other in the 
hope that these elements of truth will 
lead to the recognition of the full truth 
and to unity based on the full truth. 

6. The member churches of the Coun- 
cil are willing to consult together in 
seeking to learn of the Lord Jesus 
Christ what witness he would have them 
to bear to the world in his name. 

7. A further practical implication of 
common membership in the World 
Council is that the member churches 
should recognize their solidarity with 
each other, render assistance to each 


Attention Is Focused on Cleveland 


Ministers all across America are being 
asked to read the following statement 
to their congregations on Sunday, Nov. 
26: 

Today, Sunday, November 26, 1950, 
members of 130,000 Christian congre- 
gations representing 27 Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox communions in the 
United States are at worship. The air 
of cities, towns, villages and the cyven 
country is filled with the melody of 
church bells. They are calling believers 
to pray, to hear Bible truths read and 
preached, to sing beloved hymns, to 
make their offerings and to enjoy the 
companionship of their fellow-members. 
It is another privileged American Lord’s 
Day of the kind Christians in our land 
have thankfully accepted as their God- 
given heritage for over three centuries. 

But today has a significance which 
goes beyond all this. Today ushers in 
the week in which eight useful inter- 
denominational agencies, having served 
our communions for scores of years, will 
give up their separate lives to form in 
Cleveland, Ohio, a new Christian agency, 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America 
(see diagram below). The Councils and 
Conferences which have guided our in- 
terdenominational activities in missions, 
education, and social ministries, and 
have promoted Christian solidarity 
among us, will merge. The communions 
whose representatives started these 
eight service units want this to happen. 
So do the units themselves. Together 
they can command new resources of 
leadership, and new financial strength 
to match the great opportunities which 
lie ahead of them. The consultations 
and testimonies made possible by the 
new National Council of Churches will 
strengthen every member church in its 
effort to exalt Christ in our land. 

The sessions in Cleveland this week 
are of high significance to us all. Effec- 
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other in case of need, and refrain from 
such actions as are incompatible with 
brotherly relationships. 

8. The member churches enter into 
spiritual relationships through which 
they seek to lean from each other and 
to give help to each other in order that 
the Body of Christ may be built up and 
that the life of the churches may be 
renewed. 


In Summary: 


None of these positive assumptions. . . 
is in conflict with the teachings of the 
member churches. We believe there- 
fore that no church need fear that by 
entering into the World Council is it 
in danger of denying its heritage. 
the Council exists to break the deadlock 
between the churches. But in no case 
can or will any church be pressed to 
take a decision against its own convic- 
tion or desire.—E. P. §S. 


tive coverage by the press, by radio and 
television has been planned. Church- 
men who manage or operate such facili- 
ties are encouraged to give the Consti- 
tuting Convention fullest possible public 
notice. Let us be alert this week to the 
opportunities these means of communi- 
cation give us at home to take part in 
this vital assembly of Christian leaders. 

Our churches in their worship today, 
and during the next seven days, are 
called to sustain our representatives in 
the Convention with devout prayer. 
Next Lord’s Day our congregation, along 
with others throughout the nation, is 
urgently asked to unite in a Service of 
Rededication to the mission of exalting 
Christ in America and in the world, and 
of prayer for new spiritual power in the 
cooperative Christian forces of our gen- 
eration. We will respond to this earnest 
call with glad and loyal willingness. 

LET US PRAY: 

O Lord, the only Source of all true 
Wisdom; We invoke Thy blessing upon 
the Constituting Convention of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America about 
to assemble in Thy Name, to deliberate 
upon those things which make for the 
maintenance, the well-being and the ex- 
tension of Thy Holy Church among us 
and throughout all the world; and as 
Thou has promised to send Thy Holy 
Spirit to lead Thy people into all truth, 
so rule the hearts and guide the counsels 
of the representatives of the Churches, 
that, protected from the errors of hu- 
man frailty, they may seek only Thy 
glory and the welfare of those whom 
Thou hast redeemed by the death of Thy 
Son; Who liveth and reigneth with Thee 
and the Holy Ghost, ever One God, world 
without end. AMEN. 
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Southern Presbyterians Named 


Presbyterians, US, attending the or- 
ganization meeting of the National 
Council in Cleveland include the repre- 
sentatives elected by the General As- 
sembly, staff members of various church 
agencies whose responsibilities will call 
for their attendance, members of vari- 
ous departments and commissions of 
the uniting bodies, and visiting dele- 
gates. The 16 representatives named 
by the Assembly include: 


Wade H. Boggs, C. Darby Fulton, 
Edward D. Grant, Janie W. McGaughey, 
J. G. Patton, Jr., Claude H. Pritchard. 


Executive Committee: John M. Alex- 
ander, J. McDowell Richards; alter- 
nates: S. E. Howie, Marion A. Boggs. 


Members at Large (Alternates in 
parentheses): B. R. Lacy, Jr. (Wm. V. 
Gardner); Ferguson Wood (M. A. Mac- 
Donald); S. Hugh Bradley (J. E. 
Cousar); Jas. R. Bullock (John S. 
Land); Clarence S. Johnson (J. R. Mc- 
Cain); T. H. Stukes (C. R. Wilcox); J. 
P. McCallie (Mrs. F. R. Crawford), 
Mrs. A. Walton Litz (Mrs. H. D. 
Haberyan). 


Burnett Takes Harper Job 


John A. Burnett, Jr., director of pub- 
lishing and sales for the Presbyterian, 
US, Board of Education, has been 
named the western representative of 
Harper and Brothers of New York. Mr. 
Burnett, who has been with the Rich- 
mond Board for the past eight years, 
going to it from Fleming H. Revell in 
New York, will assume his new duties 
Jan. 1. 





Sam Jones’ Sermons 


“Best Loved Sermons of Sam Jones.” 
Also, “Sam Jones”—An Ambassador of 
the Almighty—‘“biography’s best.” Price 
$2.00 each. Send check or cash. Order 
one or both from the author— 

DR. WALT HOLCOMB, 80 Park Lane, 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga., and he will auto- 








graph your copies. 








Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President. 
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Concentrate on Opinion Makers 


Brunswick, Ga. (RNS)—tThe big- 
gest news that could be reported in 
any community would be the re- 
making of the lives of its top 10 
oninion-makers, Roy L. Smith, of 
Chicago, told Georgia and Florida 
Methodists attending a church-press 
conference at Epworth-by-the-Sea 
here. 

Dr. Smith is one of the two man- 
agers of the publishing interests of 
The Methodist Church. 

Suggesting that it is time for the 
Church to ‘adopt a little strategy,” 
he advised pastors to “capture those 
10 leaders: go after them like the 
Republicans or the Democrats.” 

He said that if the press has ig- 
nored the church, this has been be- 
cause the church “has ignored the 
problems with which the people are 
struggling.”’ 

“The church must reach the masses 
by ministering to the needs of the 
people,” he said. “If your pastors re- 
duce juvenile delinquency, convert 
your local opinion-makers or other- 
wise bring about redemption in your 
community, the newspaper will be 
interested. They will tell the news.” 


Roy Smith is right. It should be 
made clear, however, that this should 
be no effort to classify people as ‘‘im- 
portant” and ‘‘unimportant,’’ for men 
cannot do that job; their standards of 
judgment are frequently, if not usually, 
wrong. It is to say that we need to 
work more on the sources—the sources 
of opinion and influence and power. We 
need to recognize the way in which the 
masses of people take their cues from 
a relatively small number of individ- 
uals. 

As to his comments on the news the 
church makes or fails to make, we 
would agree that news columns are 
available when we are dealing with 
really significant issues, but we are also 
aware that many of the most deeply 
significant decisions which men make 
will never be reported by the press and 
are nonetheless important because ef 
that omission. 

We deplore the bad press which the 
church gets. Oftentimes it is the fault 
of a stereotyped and unimaginative 
press, but more frequently it is because 
of our failure in the church to be aware 
of news values and to lend our coopera- 
tion in time. We frequently tell peo- 
ple who send us so-called news items 
two and three weeks old that they must 
have confused us with the Historical 
Foundation. Perhaps these items were 
never newsworthy beyond the city 
limits; in any case, they are not when 
they are so old. But this tasks calls 
for an awareness of news values which 
not too many people have, but most can 
learn. 


Preaching Christmas in November 


Desecration of the Christmas season 
for the year of our Lord 1950 is about 
to get underway. By the time this edi- 
torial goes to press many American 
communities will have begun to feel 
the impact of this year’s program. Per- 
haps every minister should preach one 
of his Christmas sermons about mid- 
November. Such a sermon should be 
directed toward helping Christian peo- 
ple to plan their celebration of Christ- 
mas along reverent lines, keeping in 
mind that it is a festival and that 
parties and gayety belong unmistake- 
ably to the season but that it is a 
time for devotion, for repentance and 
renewal of sacred wonder. 

The commercializing of Christmas 
has been deplored by all Christians but 
nobody seems to do anything about it. 
We wish to have nice things in stores 
to buy for gifts and a certain amount 
of commercialization is inevitable. We 
are inconsistent to make indiscriminate 
condemnation of commercializing the 
season. However, the program of com- 
mercialization has gone on apace in our 
generation until it has exceeded not 
only the bounds of Christian purpose 
but even those of secular good taste. 

We are engaging each Christmas in 
a mad rush for gifts for each other, 


much of it prompted by a sense of em- 
barrassment and not by a Christmas 
spirit. Certainly, Christians should be 
encouraged to eliminate completely all 
such giving. 

One of the worst features of modern 
commercialization of the season is the 
blatant cheapening of sacred Christmas 
hymns by merchants playing recordings 
of them in stores and often blaring 
them out on the streets for six weeks 
before Christmas. These hymns are the 
most beautiful and appealing of all 
Christian compositions but they are be- 
ing so cheapened that many people be- 
come tired of them before the proper 
time for singing them. 

Until a few years ago the decorations 
merchants put up in their stores and 
on the streets were exciting and beauti- 
ful. However, that time has passed now 
because their decorations are in full 
display by Thanksgiving and even 
Christmas lights are turned on, and by 
Christmas week they are boring and old 
and dirty. 

The time has already grown late 
when Christian leymen should take a 
hand in the protection of the season 
most sacred to every Christian’s heart. 


—Wm. C., Jr. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Oldest Protestants 


The annual synod of the Waldensian 
Church voted to 14dmit women students 
to its theologica' seminary. At this 
institution students are trained for 
service in Italy at.d also in Argentina 
and Uruguay. The Waldensians claim 
to be the oldest Protestant group in 
the world. They originated in the 12th 
century and their teachings and practices 
were so out of harmony with Roman 
Catholicism that they were excommuni- 
cated by the Pope in 1184. They have 
suffered terribly through a series of 
persecutions, the most notable one be- 
ing in 1655 when the attempt was made 
to compel them to return to the Roman 
Catholic church. Many who refused were 
massacred. The event called forth Mil- 
ton’s noble sonnet, beginning with the 
lines, 





Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, 
whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains 
cold; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure 
of old, 

When all our fathers worshiped stocks 
and stones. 


The survivors appealed to Cromwell. 
The mighty Oliver wept when he re- 
ceived news of the massacre, and sent 
generous relief. He wrote to the Duke 
of Savoy, demanding that the persecu- 
tion cease, and threatened to send his 
troops for aggressive war. All Europe 
was aware that Cromwell had the habit 
of following up his words with very 
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definite acts. The persecution stopped 
abruptly. Through the long years and 
up to the present time the Waldenses 
have suffered many things for the sake 
of their religion. Recently they have 
joined with the Federal Council of 


Italian Evangelical Churches in the en- 
deavor to secure a new national law, 
extending the liberties of non-Catholic 
groups. It is still tough going for 
Protestants in Italy—THE UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN. 





THE RETREAT OF THE HEART 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“In their hearts turned to 


Egypt.”—Acts 7:39. 


they 


T IS HARD to look one way and 

walk another. It is harder still to 

walk one way and wish another. 
The men of Israel were “marching to 
Zion” with their feet, but their hearts 
were beating a retreat back to Egypt. 
Ordinarily, a man’s feet follow his 
heart; but not always. The only reason 
these men and women did not actually 
go back to Egypt was that they could 
find no one who would lead them. The 
wish was there, the will was complete. 
It was only compulsion that kept their 
faces northward. They did not want 
the Land of Promise. All they wanted 
was Egypt. In cold fact they were sit- 
ting at their camp fires, free men in 
an open land; but in the imaginations 
of their hearts they were back in their 
steaming slave-pens eating their melons 
and their onions. 

God can do much with weak men; but 
not much with men whose hearts are 
elsewhere, nothing at all with men 
whose hearts are in the wrong place. 
For that generation, who still in their 
hearts preferred the slavery they had 
left behind to the freedom that lay 
ahead, God had no cure. All he could 
do was wait, till their bones lay white 
upon the rocky wastes, wait till the last 
of them was dead. Then he could make 
a fresh start with men whose hearts 
were as their faces, set toward the land 
of freedom. 


AS NONE OF US turned back in 

heart to some forsaken Egypt? 

Sometimes we play at virtues that 
we do not relish. Looking at us, men 
may say, Behold the valiant! If they 
could look inside us, men might cry, 
Behold the cowards! Our Egypt may 
be a sin that once quite easily beset 
us, the slave-pen of an abandoned habit. 
It may be that only our position in life, 
or our advancing years, or nothing more 
than our wish that all men may speak 
well of us, keeps us where we are, in 
the chill and lonely outpost of upright- 
ness. What use is the Sinai of virtue 
if in our hearts we are back in the 
Egypt of vice? 

Again, we may seem braver than we 
are. We may look bold enough, face to 
face with dangers known and unknown. 
Tomorrow is upon us, that terrifying 
tomorrow, big with a threat such as no 
generation before us has known. We 
may be facing it with apparent courage. 
But if there were any Moses to lead us 
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back to yesterday—? To the twenties, 
to the nineties, even to the Victorian 
Era that now looks so sweet under the 
gas-lights But no Moses knows 
how to lead us back, and so our hearts 
turn to a yesterday that is past, even 
while our shaking feet carry our shoes 
step by step into the wilderness of fear. 

Perhaps our Egypt may be a lost 
childhood, a sheltered time when others 
thought for us, others provided for us, 
when we were not held to be respon- 
sible for what we did or said. We were 
so happy in that Egypt; it is true, we 
could not choose our own way, and we 
came sometimes under the lash. But 
we were fed and clothed and others 
fought our battles for us. Now in 
maturity we have to live in battle dress, 
we have to bend to heavy packs that 
wear our shoulders sore. We do not 
care to be grown up. We would lay 
the burden on others’ shoulders, and 
once again be children playing on the 
grass. One autumn, long ago, we played 
in the leaves and danced around the 
bonfires. Now we have to rake the 
leaves while others play in them. We 
are adult, but we do not like it. Our 
hearts are not in it. 

Or perhaps we have acquired some 
store of wisdom. We have spent long 
years at our books, and many a year 
of experience, and now men come to us 
for counsel. We have to tell other men 
what is good to be done, we have to 
pose as wise men and prophets. But 
what if our hearts are not in it? Worn 
by the endless necessity of mending 
other men’s matters, what if in our 
hearts we turn back to that easy, un- 
demanding land of Ignorance, when it 
was well understood that we knew noth- 
ing, and no one cared to ask us any- 
thing? 

* * - 

“ . . . but the Lord looketh on the 
heart.”” A visiting chieftain in Moses’ 
tent would have seen the rising smoke 
from all the far-flung camp-fires, and 
he would have thought: Here is an 
army that cannot be conquered, here 
are the people for a brave new world. 
But God, looking down on all that mul- 
titude, would have seen only a few brave 
souls on all those empty sands; for in 
their hearts the multitude had already 
gone crying back to the land from which 
they came, their story of freedom all 
untold. So God looks now on his peo- 
ple, on us his church. We march like 
an army with banners, we sing brave 
songs of faith, and One greater than 
Moses is our Leader. But when God 


looks into our hearts, where are they? 
Angels may wonder why so vast an army 
wins no more victories. But not even 
God can win victories with an army 
who already in their hearts have turned 
back to Never-never Land. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


“Little Man’s” Place 
Presents Challenge 


Missouri News Letter 





The problem of the little man in a 
huge society challenges Protestantism 
today, Victor Obenhaus, Chicago The- 
ological Seminary professor, told the 
National Convocation on the Church in 
Town and Country in Columbia recently. 
Professor Obenhaus stressed the need to 
rediscover the importance of the small 
local group in both rural and urban 
life. Individual significance, he said, is 
rooted in a depth of religious under- 
standing concerning the nature of man 
himself. Carl H. Hutchinson, education 
director of the Ohio Farm Bureau, said 
farmers are interested in cooperatives 
because they raise the rural standards 
of living, while ministers are interested 
in them because they stimulate people’s 
social and economic life and their ca- 
pacity to work together. (RNS) 


Men Are Trained and Carry 
Progress Goals to Churches 
Approximately 450 men were reached 
in three recent meetings conducted in 
the Synod of Missouri when Col. Roy 
LeCraw spoke. ‘Briefing sessions,” led 
by Bob S. Hodges preceded these gather- 
ings, with the men following up in each 
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gress objectives. At least five churches 
in St. Louis Presbytery have already 
been visited by these outside lay 
speakers. 


Synod’s Men Better 
Organized Than Ever 

Missouri Synod’s men are better or- 
ganized than they have ever been. In 
each presbytery a men’s council is at 
work and in the Greater St. Louis area 
at least eight men’s organizations have 
been formed in the past two years. Out 
of 17 churches in the St. Louis Presby- 
tery, there are now 11 organized men’s 
groups. Some of the churches are so 
small as to make an organization of men 
impractical. 


Two USA Men Take 
Upper Mo. Pulpits 

Two Presbyterian,USA, ministers have 
been called recently to Upper Missouri 
churches. These are Ralph J. Cottier 
from Mitchell, Ind., to the Northeast 
church, Kansas City, and David T. 
Agnew, Washington, Mo., to the Liberty 
church. 


Joint Camp Arrangements 
Being Made With USA Church 

The USA Presbytery of St. Louis was 
recently given 366 acres 109 miles 
southwest of St. Louis for camp and con- 
ference uses. The US synod has been 
invited to use this camp site whenever 
arrangements can be made. A Pioneer 
camp sponsored by both US and USA 
groups is being considered. 


Johnson Suceeds Johnson 
As Mo. Progress Director 

Wesley Johnson, elder in the Midland 
church, has been appointed director of 
the Program of Progress for the Synod 
of Missouri, succeeding Clarence S. 
Johnson, who has taken up the direction 
of this program for the entire church 
and is now in the Atlanta headquarters. 
Wesley Johnson is vice-president of the 
Security National Bank of St. Louis, he 
has been president of the men for St. 
Louis Presbytery, and is vitally inter- 
ested in the forward movement of the 
church at large. The Clarence Johnson 
family will be sorely missed and the ag- 
gressive leadership of Mr. Johnson will 
be difficult to replace, but their many 
friends feel that this area of the church 
is making a definite contribution to the 
church at large through his new service. 
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The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, quoted 
Mr. Johnson as admitting that the new 
work would involve ‘‘quite a financial 
sacrifice. But satisfaction in life to me 
is not money. Being able to serve and 
help and promote the work of the church 
is very satisfying to me.”’ 


Miscellany 

Five years ago the Midland church in 
University City was organized by St. 
Louis Presbytery. It became self-sup- 
porting in three years and now has 264 
members and Robt. E. McPheeters of 
Excelsior Springs is just now becoming 
the pastor. . . Westminster church in 
St. Louis and the presbytery have united 
in establishing a chapel in South Web- 
ster, a St. Louis suburb, with approxi- 
mately $35,000 being spent on the first 
unit. It is expected to be ready for use 
within a month. Herbert H. Watson, 
formerly of the Midland church, has 
been asked to be the pastor. 

WM. H. McCORKLE. 
St. Louis. 


OPC Prepares to 
Extend Service 


Oklahoma News Letter 


With permission granted by the synod 
at its recent meeting, efforts are under- 
way to make Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College in Durant a co-educational in- 
stitution. For 54 years it has been a 
woman’s college (and it is claimed that 
it has a larger proportion of its grad- 
uates listed in Who’s Who than any 
other woman’s college in the U. S. A.). 
Now, its president, Miss Amy Robinson, 
is asking that young men be admitted 
and synod has agreed for the experiment 
to be made. 


College Has Joint Arrangement 
With State Institution in Durant 

O. P. C. (as it is affectionately called 
by its friends) began as the Calvin In- 
stitute in 1896. In 1901 it was reor- 
ganized and rebuilt as the Durant Pres- 
byterian College. Since 1910 it has been 
on its present site overlooking the city of 
Durant and has been known as the 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College for wo- 
men. With the new permission, its first 
male students are already beginning 
their work, as legal and physical details 
are being worked out. This college has 
long had an international flavor, attract- 
ing students from other countries and 
sending graduates out into other lands. 
(In addition to maintaining dormitory 
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facilities for its students, the college 
heretofore has offered only religious 
education and music. Other academic 
work has been given at the Southeastern 


State college in Durant.) 


Disciples of Christ Ask 
Joint Meeting With Baptists 

The Disciples of Christ held their in 
ternational convention in Oklahoma City 
recently and in it called for a joint meet- 
ing between Baptists and their own peo- 
ple in Chicago next year. The proposed 
meeting, designed to unite the two 
bodies, has already been approved by 
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the group formerly known as the North- 
ern Baptists. The Disciples’ president, 
John A. Tate, Richmond, Va., pointed 
the 7,500 delegates toward a united 
church, but he said that the Disciples of 
Christ are themselves disunited. If the 
Disciples are to continue as just another 
faction, he said, they do not deserve to 
be accorded another century of existence. 
“We plead for this,’’ he said, ‘‘unity of 
effort with all who in Christ’s name will 
join hands with us that the world may 
believe.”” Their resolutions committee 
urged young people of their churches 
“never to enter into a marriage contract 
which places them in a position of dis- 
advantage in the training of their chil- 
dren,”’ referring specifically to Roman 
Catholic requirements in mixed mar- 
riages. The Disciples’ new president is 
Marvin O. Sansbury of Des Moines, Iowa. 


Mangum Presbytery Receives 
Ministers and Candidates 

Mangum Presbytery had the unusual 
pleasure recently of adding several 
ministers to its roll. H. Addison Woe- 
stemeyer, formerly of Uvalde, Texas, is 
the new pastor of the Westminster 
church, Lawton. Wm. Harrigan, a mis- 
sionary candidate, will serve the Minco 
church for a year before going to the 
mission field. Robert M. Walker was 
ordained as an evangelist and will serve 
on the University of Oklahoma campus 
in Norman. In addition, two ministerial 
candidates were taken under the presby- 
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tery’s care: Leonard Roe of West- 
minster, Lawton, and Harold Parker, 
of Central, Oklahoma City. The mod- 
erator, Elder J. C. Owens, of West- 
minster, Lawton, had more than the 
usual amount of examinations and ordi- 
nations to conduct. Presbytery over- 
tured the General Assembly to recon- 
sider its time of meeting in view of con- 
flicts with summer camps and confer- 
ences. 


Kagawa Attacked for Views 
By Stillwater Minister 


Toyohiko Kagawa, on his nationwide 
tour, came under attack as he came to 
Stillwater to speak to the students of 
Oklahoma A&M College. The minister 
of the Stillwater Gospel center, Victor 
Woerz, distributed a printed leaflet 
charging Kagawa with opposing ‘the 
capitalistic system because it is a system 
of exploitation.”’ Following this, so 
many people wanted to hear Kagawa as 
he spoke before the Disciples convention 
in Oklahoma City that admission to the 
meeting had to be limited to badge- 
wearing delegates only. 

J. ALLEN ANDERSON. 

Mangum. 


Moderator’s Itinerary 


The itinerary of the Presbyterian, 
US, Moderator, B. R. Lacy, has been 
announced through January 10 as fol- 
lows: 


Nov. 19, Miami Shores, Fla. 

Nov. 21, Birmingham, Ala., Layman’s 
League of Birmingham Presbytery. 

Nov. 26, Norfolk, Va. 

Nov. 27-Dec. 1, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dec. 3, Westminster church, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Dec. 10, Kinston, N. C. 

Dec. 17, Second church, Richmond, 
Va. 

Jan. 3, National church, Washington, 
D. C., for the Service of Intercession at 
the convening of Congress. 

Jan. 7, Gainesville and Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Jan. 9, Moderator’s Dinner, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and meeting of Suwannee 
Presbytery. 

Jan. 10, Thomasville, Ga. 


MEMORIAL 


CLARENCE P. MILLER 

Entered into rest Monday, October 16th, 
1950, Clarence P. Miller of Chester, Va., 
at the age of 90 years. 

Mr. Miller was a long-time member of 
the board of deacons of the Chester Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Funeral services were held at 11:00 A. M., 
October 17th at Petersburg and interment 
made at Kings Mountain, N. C., October 
18th. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Victoria 
Virginia Miller; four daughters, Mrs. R. 
G. Morrison, of Hickory, N. C.; Mrs. Fred 
Finger and Mrs. J. A. Neisler, both of 
Kings Mountain, N. C., and Mrs. Frank 
Plaxco, of Southport, N. C.; two sons, J. E. 
Miller, of Tulsa, Okla., and C. J. Miller, of 
Chester; two sisters, Mrs. Addie Regan, of 
Hickory, and Mrs. Annie Fort, of Gastonia, 
N. C., and one brother, Zeb Miller, of Wil- 
liamsburg. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Stewardship of Life 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR DECEMBER 8, 1950 


Romans 12:1-2; 6-8; II Cor. 8:3-5; Phil. 2:25-30. 


Our lessons this quarter are con- 
cerned with growth in Christian living. 

There can be no satisfactory, well- 
rounded growth, as we saw last week, 
without stewardship of possessions. 
Even more important, because more 
fundamental, is the stewardship of life. 
One of the most searching chapters in 
the Bible on this particular theme is 
the 12th chapter of Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans. 

Paul wrote this letter when he was 
in Corinth on his third missionary jour- 
ney. It is the most systematic presen- 
tation of the gospel that he ever wrote. 
The first eleven chapters are doctrinal; 
the remaining five are ethical. In the 
first part of the Epistle Paul explains 
the nature of the gospel; in the second 
part he presses home its obligations. 
In the earlier portion he describes the 
grace open to us through Jesus Christ 
our Lord; in the latter portion he 
draws the practical consequences, ‘‘I 
beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God. .”’ and there follows 
a resume of our duty toward God, 
12:1-2; our duty toward the church, 
12:3-8 our duty toward our fellowmen, 
12;:9-21; our duty toward the state, 
13:1-14; and our duty toward our 
weaker brethren in the faith, 14:1— 
15:13. 

From the selections chosen for our 
study it is clear that the stewardship of 
life involves for Paul 


I. The Surrender of Our Lives 


Paul says in effect: ‘With this won- 
derful program of salvation before you 
(expounded in chapters 1-11), offer to 
God aé sacrifice, not of slaughtered 
beasts, but of your living selves, your 
own bodies, pure and free from blemish 
which is your spiritual or reasonable 
service.””’ This exhortation derives its 
force from the fact that animal sacri- 
fices had a part in all ancient religions. 
God does not desire such sacrifices 
from us. He wishes us to dedicate our 
living bodies to him, to consecrate unto 
him all the activities of our daily life. 
But just as the sacrifice of all ancient 
religions must be clean and without 
blemish, so we must offer bodies to God 
which are holy and free from the stains 
of passion and sin, and in a way that 
is well pleasing to him. In Judaism, 
as in other ancient religions, the animal 
was slaughtered and then offered to 
God. “Once offered, there being no 
more it could do, its service to the 
Deity ended. In contrast Paul says the 
Christian comes as a ‘living sacrifice.’ 
With the dedication of himself, his 
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service to Christ begins. This service 
is rendered not merely in worship and 
prayers. These are but the preparation 
to action. The true service to God lies 
in the field of daily duties, in home 
affairs, business dealings and neigh- 
borly associations’’—-as revealed in 
Paul’s later injunctions. (Chester 
Warren Quimby in The Great Redemp- 
tion.) This, says Paul, rather than the 
offering of an irrational animal, is the 
sort of service that is reasonable (King 
James version) or spiritual (Revised 
Standard Version). 

But our lives have not been fully 
surrendered unto God unless we have 
come to the Christian point of view. 
Paul says in effect: ‘‘Do not take your 
pattern from the age in which you live, 
but undergo complete moral reforma- 
tion with the will of God for your 
standard”? (12:2). 

On the negative side we are not to 
adopt the external and fleeting fashion 
of this world, nor lower our ideals to 
meet the ideals of the world. In other 
words, we are not to adapt ourselves 
outwardly to the customs or the stand- 
ards of the world, but coming to the 
positive side we are to transform our- 
selves inwardly by renewing our minds 
in such a way that we may be able to 
know accurately the will of God. To 
put it in other words, we are to be 
transformed in our inmost nature by 
setting our mind on Christ, by allow- 
ing his spirit to have its way in our 
lives. If our lives have been so trans- 
formed then we shall prove or discover 
in our practical experience the good 
and acceptable and perfect will of God. 

Writes Gaius Glen Atkins: 


“The way we think is generally more 
important than what we think. There 
are mean-spirited minds and _ noble- 
spirited minds, self-centered minds and 
minds of a glowing goodwill. One man 
thinks in terms of gain, another of 
service. One man thinks in terms of 
human well-being, another in terms of 
possession and power and pride. When 
the spirit of our minds is changed, life 
changes. When the ‘spirit of the mind’ 
of an age changes, history is reborn. 
The Lordship of Jesus was—and is— 
in the spirit of his mind. Our world 
needs to be rebaptized in the spirit of 
the mind of Christ; to ‘put on’ love for 
hate, courage for fear, faith for doubt, 
gentleness for pride, goodwill for 
power.” And we can begin with our- 
selves. ‘I beseech you, therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God, which is 
your reasonable service. And be ye not 
conformed to this world; but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your 
mind, that ye may prove what is that 
good, and acceptable, and perfect will 


of God.’” (The Upward Look, Edited 
by H. G. Black.) 


The fact which troubles us is that 
the thinking of too many Christians, 
and too often our own thinking, is con- 
formed to the thinking of those about 
us rather than patterned on the mind 
of Christ. The thought of the average 
church member on matters of human 
welfare, race relations, social customs 
and manners of behavior is apparently 
not greatly different from those outside 
the church. 


Will Herberg writes: 

“‘T Know a man, a former labor leader, 
now in public service, who some years 
ago joined a synagogue because he felt 
it to be the social obligation of his 
position. His law partner, a New Eng- 
lander, joined a church at about the 
same time and for the same reason. 
What is noteworthy in this incident is 
not so much the motive that impelled 
the two men to join as the fact that 
they have both remained quite comfort- 
able in their new affiliation; neither in 
the church nor in the synagogue has 
anything happened to challenge their 
self-sufficiency or to shake the self- 
enclosed secularism of their lives. They 
have found nothing inside to clash with 
the outlook and values brought in from 
the outside. 


“This is precisely the heart of the 
secularism of the church and _ syna- 
gogue: conformity to the world, ac- 
commodation to alien standards which 
it is their proper function to challenge. 
Religion is thought of as something 
that can be used to serve other ends 
to give individuals the ‘self-fulfillment’ 
and ‘peace of mind’ they crave, to sus- 
tain democracy, to authenticate our 
culture, to vindicate social and class 
prejudices, to conserve the values and 
institutions to which we happen to be 
attached. The church and synagogue 
are thus emptied of their authentic con- 
tent and stuffed with the vaiues of the 
world. Men are not challenged in their 
self-sufficiencies and everyday idolatries. 
but are confirmed in them (Christianity 
and Crisis). 





How would you respond to this in- 
dictment? Is our thinking on the vital 
issues of the day conformed to the 
world, or has it been transformed, re- 
newed by our vital contact with the 
Master? 

For Paul the surrender of our lives 
eventuates in 


II. Service According to Our Gifts 


The life consecrated unto God and 
transformed by the indwelling Spirit of 
Christ will make itself felt in the 
Christian community. “Let every 
Christian,’’ Paul exhorts, “be content 
with his proper place and function. The 
society to which we belong is a single 
body with many members all related 
one to another. Hence the prophet 
should not strain after effects for which 
his gift is insufficent; the minister, the 
teacher, the exhorter should each be 
content with his special duty. The 
almsgiver, the person in authority, the 
doer of kindness should each cultivate 
a spirit appropriate to what he does.” 
We note here that Paul appeals to every 
member of the Christian community. 
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He does so because everyone possesses 
some gift which enables him to be of 
service to his fellow-Christians (cf. 
Eph. 4:7). Every Christian is to exer- 
cise this gift and to render this service 
soberly (not thinking of himself more 
highly than he ought to think) and 
with faithfulness. The apostle proceeds 
to pick out certain classes of gifts, 
not that he gives an exhaustive list of 
the gifts that the Christians of our own 
day, or even of his own, might use for 
the benefit of the whole, but simply to 
illustrate the point that he has in mind. 

The man who is able to preach (that 
is the meaning of prophesy) is to preach 
in proportion to his faith; the man who 
has a talent for practical service (that 
is the meaning here of ministry) is 
to give himself to that service. Like- 
wise the teacher is to mind his teach- 
ing and the speaker his words of 
counsel. The man who gives his money 
must do so with singleness of purpose 
and not with mixed motives, with the 
thought of ostentation or reward (the 
Greek word means literally ‘with single- 
ness’ rather than with liberality, 
though it is used at times almost with 
this latter significance). The man who 
occupies any position of authority, 
ecclesiastical or otherwise, is to be dili- 
gent in the fulfillment of his trust. 
Lastly, any man or woman who per- 
forms deeds of mercy is to do so 
brightly and cheerfully. This injunc- 
tion is not always observed. But surely 
we will agree that cheerfulness in the 
dispenser doubles the kindness. 

Earl L. Douglass in the Snowden- 
Douglass Sunday School Lessons (Mac- 
millan) remarks: 


“The stewardship of life means serv- 
ing God with what we are and have. 
The man of humbler gifts, who serves 
seriously and diligently, pleases God; 
the man of great gifts, whose service 
at best is lukewarm, is not at all pleas- 
ing to God. Jesus commended the 
widow’s mite and condemned the gifts 
of the rich. Likewise God is pleased 
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by the wife and mother who serves him 
in the home; the student who serves 
him on the campus, the factory worker 
who lets his light shine in the shop; 
the clerk who has the respect of every- 
body in the office because he is a sin- 
cere Christian. For the man of high 
station who thinks only of his own ad- 
vancement, for the matron who in so- 
cial life presses for pre-eminence, for 
the college teacher who writes profound 
books but leads the students into 
skepticism and doubt—for each and all 
of these God has only profound dis- 
pleasure. The body has its members, 
and each member has its function. The 
health and usefulness of the body de- 
pend upon the proper working together 
of members and organs.”’ 


Ill. Stewardship of Life Dlustrated 


In II Cor. 8:3-5 and Phil. 2:25-30 
we have illustrations of men who had 
surrendered their lives and who had 
sought to serve with the gifts at their 
command. 

First, the Macedonian Christians. 
Paul is urging the church in Corinth 
to support his great benevolent project 
—the relief of the Christians in Jeru- 
salem. He holds before them the ex- 
ample of the churches in Macedonia. 
They had given in such fine spirit (Paul 
can only explain it as a result of God’s 
grace in their hearts) that the church 
in Corinth (and all other churches) 
will do well to emulate them. They 
had given not only cheerfully, but also 
liberally, even sacrificially. They gave 
out of their deep poverty, says Paul, 
and then continues, “I can testify that 
up to their means, aye, and beyond their 
means, they had given.’”’ But that is 
not all. As Moffatt translates verse 5: 
“They have done more than [ expected; 
they gave themselves to the Lord to 
begin with, and then (for God so willed 
it) they put themselves at my disposal.” 
Here is the stewardship of life described 
in a single sentence. It began with the 
surrender of their own lives unto God, 
it included the cheerful, liberal, and 
sacrificial offering of their money, it 
ended with their willingness to forward 
the kingdom with all the gifts at their 


disposal. 
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A second example is set before us in 
Paul’s letter to the Philippians. Epaph- 
roditus, who is mentioned only here and 
in Phil. 4:18, is one of the most attrac- 
tive and heroic characters in the early 
church. He had come to Rome as an 
emissary of the Philippian church, first 
to bring Paul, imprisoned in Rome, a 
love gift from the Philippian church, 
and second to remain with the apostle 
and render him every possible service. 
He had fulfilled his mission faithfully 
and well, at the risk of his life, un- 
dermining his health, until finally he 
came down with an ailment that nearly 
proved fatal. The Philippians heard 
about his illness and were troubled. 
Epaphroditus, in turn, heard of their 
dismay. He longed to be back with 
them knowing that nothing but the sight 
of him restored to health would put an 
end to their anxiety. Paul recognized 
that this was the case and urged Epaph- 
roditus to return immediately. The 
latter demurred, concerned lest the 
Philippians regard him as a deserter. 
Paul insisted that he go, and he wrote 
a letter (the letter to the Philippians) 
which Epaphroditus was to carry with 
him, and which would explain the rea- 
son for his return. 

In this letter (2:25-30) he describes 
Epaphroditus as a brother in sympathy, 
as a partner in labor, as a comrade in 
danger. A brother, a fellow-worker, a 
fellow-soldier — could there be any 
higher commendation? Yes. ‘For the 
work of Christ,’ said Paul, he came 
nigh unto death, hazarding his life... .” 

This word ‘‘hazarding’’ comes from 
the gambling table. Other men hazarded 
a coin on the throw of the dice (gam- 
bling was a common evil in ancient 
Rome as in modern America). Epaph- 
roditus played for higher stakes. For 
the sake of the gospel he had put his 
life in the balance. 

In a sense each of us must hazard 
his life. We must decide for Christ or 
against him, and our life is in the 
balance one way or another. As Brow- 
ning put it: 


“What think ye of Christ, friend? When 
all’s done and said, 
like vou this Christianity or not? 
It may be false, but will you wish it 
true? 
I’as it your vote to be so if it can? 


Every man must live his life as if 
there were a God, or as if there were 
no God. Religion, as Donald Hankey 
defined it, is a willingness to bet even 
one’s life that there is a God. 

If we are to render a good account 
of our stewardship we too must be a 
brother to those who are in need, will- 
ing to take our share of labor and risk, 
ready to hazard our lives for the sake of 
the gospel, willing to bet even our lives 
that there is a God who has revealed 
himself in Jesus Christ, who has claimed 
us for himself. 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


ALTRUISTIC LOVE, A Study of 
American “Good Neighbors” and Chris- 
tian Saints. Pitirim A. Sorokin. The 
Beacon Press, Boston. vii and 253 pp., 
$3.00. 





This is the first of three publications 
by the Harvard Research Center on the 
theme of altruistic love. These studies 
were motivated by a desire to know 
more about the positive type of per- 
sonality (society has concentrated on a 
study of subsocial human beings) and 
by a belief that altruistic love is a life- 
giving force in civilization and the mul- 
tiplication of altruistic personalities is 
imperative for our time. 

The present volume seeks to discover 
some of the typical characteristics of 
altruistic personalities through a study 
of more than a thousand individuals rec- 
ommended as “good neighbors’ and 
through a “statistical census’’ of Chris- 
tian Catholic Saints. The purpose is 
to discover whatever general conclu- 
sions are possible about the activities, 
sex and age distribution, family life, 
social, occupational, racial and educa- 
tional status, religious and political 
affliction, happiness and peace of mind, 
and the conduct and relationships of 
altruistic persons. 

The book consists of a series of short 
chapters, simply written and easily 
read. It is stimulating, interesting and, 
especially in the case of the ‘good 
neighbor,” convincing. It arouses the 
desire to be neighborly and saintly and 
gives help toward this goal by citing 
experiences of many who have been suc- 
cessful to some extent in this field. The 
purchase of this book for clergyman, 
layman, or church library will be a good 
investment. 

T. WATSON STREET. 

Austin, Texas. 


EASY DOES IT (The Story of Mac). 
By Hugh Reilly. P. J. Kennedy and 
Sons, New York, 277 pp., $3.00. 


Much of the matter covered in this 
book is familiar to the reviewer since 
he once heard the founder of Alcoholic 
Anonymous tell the moving story of his 
life; and also because he has worked 
with the local chapter of A. A. This 
important subject is herewith presented 
in a most interesting and concrete and 
convincing manner. It is the story of 
Mac, a typical alcoholic, who found in 
Padre, a composite clergyman, a pa- 
tient and sympathetic friend, who 
steadied him in taking the well-known 
“Twelve Steps.”” The novel is written 
in three parts—The Ramp Down, To- 
ward the Steps Up, and Twelve Steps 
Up. The author gives an excellent ex- 
position of these twelve steps and their 
application to actual cases. The plac- 
ing of this ‘“‘prescription’”’’ in the hands 
of the nation’s 750,000 alcoholics would 
greatly benefit them in the successful 
treatment of this disease. I like the 
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spiritual emphasis on God and prayer 
and the church. 
ROBERT S. WOODSON. 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS CEN- 
TERS. By Everett R. Clinchy. Farrar, 
Straus and Company for the Louis J. 
and Mary E. Horowitz Foundation. 54 
pp. $1.50. ; 

The author of this small volume of 
some fifty pages would convince us that 
sociology, psychology and anthropology 
are exact sciences and that social 
formulae will produce as definite re- 
sults in the field of human relations 
as do chemical formulae in that realm. 
The later produces the hydrogen bomb. 
The results in the former are the elimi- 
nation of prejudice among groups of 
different cultures, races or religions. 

He suggests that colleges establish 
Intergroup Relations Centers. Here is 
to be taught the facts of human re- 
lations. From these centers, teams are 
to go forth to speak with authority. 
Professors and trained workers are to 
be available to help anticipate and cure 
social ills. 

The book should have been reviewed 
by a worker in a college center. Cer- 
tainly all such workers will want to 
read it. There is hope for us if edu- 
cation can be as practically helpful as 
the author suggests. 

ALEX. R. BATCHELOR. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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by Elizabeth McE. Shields 


“This is a wonderful book for boys 
and girls to use as a guide in their 
daily devotions. . . I commend it 
to parents as one of the best gifts 
they can give their boy or girl.’”’— 
Rev. Henry B. Anderson, Southern 
Baptist Quarterly Review. 

$2.00 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Fifty Years of Protestant Theology. Carl 
F. H. Henry. W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50. 

Church School Chats for Primary Teach- 
ing. Flora E. Breck. W. A. Wilde Co. 
$1.50. 

Purim and Hanukkah. Theodor H. Gas- 
ter. Henry Schumann, Ine. $2.50. 
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SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: 2, cash with order. 
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NEW CATALOG of used religious books— 
Free! Baker Book House, Dept. PO, 
Grand Rapids 6. Michigan, 
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POSITION AS a companion by an elderly 
Christian woman. Congenial surround- 
ings considered more than anything Give 
all details in first letter. Box L-7 c/o 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 
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/ A NOVEL 
BASED ON THE LIFE 
OF MARTIN LUTHER 


By GLADYS H. BARR 


THIS moving story 

Martin Luther 
strides from the pages 
of history, growing 
from young manhood 
to his full heroic stat- 
ure. Here are his 
hopes and dreams, 
his struggles and tri- 
umphs — his great 
convictions and his 
courage to live them 
— his loyal friends 
and crafty enemies— 
and the woman who 
fulfilled his heart's 
deep longing. 


$3 at your bookstore 
 Nanesinenieeemeennsnend 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Ben F. Brown, Wallace, N. C., has 
accepted a call to the Glade Spring, Va., 
church. 

Conway T. Wharton, former mission- 
ary to Africa, has accepted a call to the 
Ballinger, Texas, church. 

Homer Keith from Sedalia, Mo., to 
First church, 6th and Pine, Pittsburg, 
Kan., Dec. 1. 

Robert Ford, Kannapolis, N. C., will 
begin his new work as pastor of the 
North Wilson church, Wilson, N. C., 
Nov. 15. Address: 702 Franklin St. 

Alva Hardie from Montreat, N. C., to 
Box 791, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

John C. Ramsey from Richmond, Va., 
to Crane, Texas. 

Allen Jones, Romney, W. Va., has re- 
ported for active duty as a chaplain in 
the U. S. Navy, at the Naval Hospital, 
Philadelphia. Charles I. Stephenson is 
supplying the Romney church in Mr 
Jones’ absence. 

J. J. Wester from Clarendon, Texas, 
to Troup, Texas. 

Eugene Alexander from Victoria, Va., 
to Sanford, N. C. 

D. S. Gage from Fulton, Mo. 
Blue Mound, Ill. 

Wm. P. Anderson from Miami, Fla., 
to Apt. 1, 4318 Old Brook Road, Rich- 
mond 27, Va. 

J. Gordon Smith, Daytona, Fla., has 
become pastor of the Third church, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

David T. Agnew, of the Washington, 
Mo. (USA) church, is now pastor of 
the Liberty, Mo., church. Address: 519 
W. Franklin St. 

John W. Barnard (M. D.), 
of Baltimore, Md. 
at Louisa, Va., assisting in 
Providence Rural Parish. 

Duncan R. Crockett, 
Elizabethtown, Ky., is now at 215 Ben- 
ton Blvd., Kansas City 1, Mo., at the 
Eastminister church. 

Chas. W. Browning, Jr., from Balti- 
more, Md., to assistant pastor, Church 
of the Pilgrims, Washington, D. C. 

O. B. Gumm from Bristol, Va., to the 
Blountville, Tenn., church. 

Geo. 
furlough from China, is at 
Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

O. N. Hamby from 
to Hayneville, Ala., to the 
Hayneville, Lowndesboro 
dence churches. 

Edward F. Hills, formerly of the Or- 
thodox Presbyterian church, has become 
pastor of the Hansboro, Miss., church, 
and the Ocean Springs church. 

Joshua Samuel Lack from Veterans 
Hospital, Memphis, Tenn., to the East- 
land church, 970 Robin Hood Land, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

E. A. Lindsay from Elsa, Texas, to 
Walnut Ridge, Ark. 
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DEATHS 


James Earl Guthrie, 64, pastor of the 
Phenix, Va., group of churches, died 
in a Richmond, Va., hospital Nov. 9. 
Earlier pastorates had been in Pensa- 
cola, Fla., the Back Creek and Thyatira 
churches in Concord Presbytery (N. C.), 
and at Pearisburg, Va. 

Arthur Francis Doty, 63, retired min- 
ister of Lowndesville, S. C., died Octo- 
ber 9. Mr. Doty was pastor for some 
years in Asheville, N. C., and later 
served the Calhoun Falls, S. C., group 
of churches, before going to Lowndes- 





We Teach 


“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 


shall see God.” 


God then may be seen. In order to 
see Him however, we must remove from 
our lives the fog of evil ways, the dark 
glasses of evil thought, the blindness of 
selfish conduct. We must be pure. If 
we are pure, we can then perceive God 
and God becomes crystal clear. No one 


can see God for you. 
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Andrew Edington, Pres. 
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ville. 

‘lis A. Fuller, president of the 
Southern Baptist Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky., died recently of a heart attack 
while on a tour of Southern Baptist 
state conventions in the far west. 


D. R. E. 
Betty J. Cannon, Tyler, Texas, DRE, 
is now the DRE for the First church, 
Greenville, S. C. 





AGNES SCOTT 
COLLEGE 


The College is one of the best 
equipped institutions in this country 
for undergraduate work. . . .Its 
buildings and grounds are worth $4,- 
000,000, of which $1,500,000 is be- 
ing spent just now. Its endowment 
is nearly $3,000,000. 

Applications should be made early 


in the year. Scholarships, competi- 
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Southwestern at Memphis 


Outstanding faculty and equipment for 


genuine and excellent education in the 


finest Christian tradition. 
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STILLMAN COLLEGE 


OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 
As fares Stillman, so 


fares our work with the 
Negro people. 





Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


@Why not write Stillman 
in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 
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